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** Agriculture is the noblest; as it is the most natural pursuit of Man.” 
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~ COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
Agricultural Chemistry. 
(PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL.) 














NUMBER X. 
” Analysis of Soils. 
To AGRICULTURISTS : 
In this number we will examine the consti- 
tution ef different kinds of soils, and tell why 
the one is productive and the other barren. 


Analysis of a very fertile soil : 


Silica with fine siliceous sand, 87.643 
Alumina, 5.666 
Peroxide and protoxide of iron, 2.220 
Peroxide of manganese, 0.360 
Lime, 0.564 
Magnesia, 0.302 
Potash combined with Silica, 0.120 
Soda, 0.025 
Phosphoric acid, 0.060 
Sulphuric acid, _ 0.027 
Chlorine, 0.036 
Humus, soluble in alkalies, 1.304 
Humus, 1.072 
Carbonicacid combined with lime, 0.080 
Nitrogenous organic matter 1.011 


This soil is fertile because it contains in suf- 
ficient quantity such inorganic matters as are 
found in most plants, and whith are indispen- 
sable to their growth,—and Alumina and Hu. 
mus, mixed with Silica in such proportions as 
to make it sufficiently retentive of moisture. 

The following is the analysis of a barren 
soil. 100 parts by weight contain 


Silica and siliceous sand, 92.216 
Alumina, : 0.266 
Peroxide of iron, 0.942 
Protoxide of iron, 0.394 
Protoxide of manganese, trace 
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Magnesia in combination with silica, 0.036 
Potash principally in comb. with silica, 0:038 


Soda, trace 
Phosphoric acid, trace 
Sulphuric acid, 0.051 
Chlorine, trace 
Humus soluble in alkaline carbonates, 2.084 
Humus, 1.900 
Resinous matter, 0.420 


The sterilty of this soil is owing to its 
small quantities of Phosphoric Acid, Alumina, 
and Potash. When a compost containing the 
proper proportions of these matters was added, 
it became very productive. 

Analysis of land in Ohio, remarkable for 
‘ts great fertility. 100 parts by weight contain 


Silica and fine siliceous sand, 79.538 
Alumina, 7.306 
Peroxide and protozide of iron, 

much magnetic iron sand, 5.824 
Peroxide of manganese, 1.320 
Lime, 0.619 
Magnesia, 1.624 
Potash principally combined with silica, 0.200 
Soda, 0.024 
Phosphoric acid, 1.776 
Sulphuric acid combined with lime, 0.122 
Chlorine, 0.036 
Humus soluble in alkalies, 1.950 
Nitrogenous organic matter, 0.025 


By comparing this analysis with the last, it 
will be perceived that it contains a much 
larger proportion of Alumina, Lime, Potash, 
and Phosphoric: Acid—which is the cause of 
its fertility. The Alumina acts by retaining 
moisture in the soil, and the other matters by 
constituting the inorganic parts of plants. 

Some soils are rendered sterile by too large 
a quantity of Lime, Potash, Alumina, perox- 
ide and protoxide of Iron, &c. Too large 
or too small a proportion of these matters will 
produce sterility. If too much, this cause is 
much more difficult to remove than if too 
small. For agricultural purposes it would not 
be practicable to remove such matters, when 
mixed with the earth, but sometimes it might 
be to neutralize them by some chemical agent. 
For instance, if too much Potash, it might be 
neutralized by Nitric, and if Lime, by Sul. 
acid: but if inorganic substances are wanting, 
they generally may be easily supplied. 

No land can be productive, exeept it con- 
tain such inorganic matters as are found 
in the ashes of such plants as we wish to grow 
thereupon. JOHN McLEAN. 








Jackson, October, 1843, 


| Lime in combination with silica trace | For the Michigan Farmer. 
_ | Bulphuric acid. and humus, 1,653 Smutty Wheat, 


Mr. Enpiror :—I noticed a communication 
in the Farmer of Sept. 15th, headed “Smut 
in Wheat,” and signed “M. W. out east,” 
giving his reasons why he thinks that sowing 
smutty wheat will not produce smut again. — 
And 1 will here give my reasons why [ think 
that sowing smutty wheat well produce smut 
again. 

In 1839 I summer fallowed a piece.of land, 
in cempany with another man. It was all 
fitted alike, and all sowed in one day. He 
sowed seed that was smutty, and I sowed seed 
that was free from smut. The result was, his 
was very smutty, whilst mine was entirely 
free from smut. He washed and limed his. 
I do not believe that washing and limeing will 
do much good otherwise than as a manure. 

In 1840, 1 summer fallowed 12 acres. | 
sowed about all of it at one time, and in doing 
so Jacked about halfa bushel seed of the kind 
I had been sowing, which was perfectly clear 
and free from smut. This I finished out with 
smutty wheat. The result wag, tli first secd, 
being clean when | sowed it, was equally so 
when I came to harvest the crop—and the 
half bushel of smutty wheat, that I sowed, 
produced three-fourths smut, and was not 
worth harvesting. 

I am of the opinion that wheat growing with 
smut, becomes impregnated with smut, and 
therefore will be more likely to produce sinut 
again. I think, however, that the seasons 
might affect it, either way, to some extent. I 
wish the farmers generally would give their 
opinion upon the subject. 

Yours, MARCUS WAKEMAN, 

Jackson, Oct. 5, 1843. 





’ For the Michigan Farmer. 
Fruit Trees, 

Mr. Eprror:—<As I have been traveling 
through this State and the State of Ohio, | 
have been astonished at the negligence of the 
people in regard to fruit trees. I have found 
some who had been on their land from twelve 
to fourteen years, before they turned their at- 
tention to raising fruit trees. Not being able 


to purchase trees the first year, they put it off 


to the next, and so on, until finally they resort 
to planting seeds, which if they had done the 
first year they would have had -frait both to 
use and sell. But “‘ better late than never.’’ 
Let old residents and new comers now turn 
their attention to fruit raising, and the people 
of Michigan will soon have an abundance of 
good fruit. ¥ours, &c, H, 
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THE ROCHESTER EXHIBITION. 


GREAT CATTLE SHOW AND FAIR OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


(Correspondence of the Michigan Farmer.) 
Rochester, Sept. 23, 1843. 

Faienp Moore :—The Annual Exhibition 
of the N. Y. State Agricultural Society, held 
here this week, is just closed. It was an im- 
posing display, probably never surpassed or 
equalled in this country. Knowing the deep 
interest you feel in all matters connected with 
improvement in Agriculture, Horticulture,&c. 
—-and confident that most of your readers are 
likewise interested—I will endeavor to give a 
brief synopsis, if nothing more,.of what trans- 
pired at this our great State Fair, or Jubilee. 
{t is impossible for me to do justice to the 
subject or occasion, yet I hope to impart some 
particulars which will prove interesting. 


The Fair opened on Wednesday, the 20th. 
it was one of the most brilliant and interesting 
days ever witnessed in Western New York. 
It would have done your soul good to have 
observed the spirit, pride and pleasure mani- 
fested by our farmers (among whom were 
many of your old friends and acquaintances,) 
on the occasion. And well might they enjoy, 
‘vith zealous hands and rejoicing hearts, an 
exhibition so honorable to themselves—a jubi- 
lee so pleasant, interesting and profitable as 
that which had so spontaneously called them 
together. It was to exhibit what they had done, 
and learn what they might, or may do—it was 
to compete, and yet associate and rejoice, 
with their brethren from distant sections of 


this and other States. Among them were 
the best practical, the most scientific and 


learned agriculturists of the Empire and adja- 
cent States. During the Fair I noticed Ex- 
President Van Buren, Hon. Daniel Webster, 
Francis Granger, Governor Bouck, Ex-Gov. 
Seward, and a host of other distinguished 
men—-the majority of whom were, or had been, 
practical farmers. 1 was glad to find that 
there were present, also, many intelligent 
and enterprising farmers from Michigan, 
Indiana, and other parts of the truly “ Great 
and Growing West.” 

[t is believed that there were at least twen- 
ty thousand strangers atthe Fair. A larger 
collection of people, or a greater dispalay of 
animals, fruits, flowers, implements, &c. &c. 
was never witnessed in this country. At least 
four thousand wheeled carriages, and ten thou- 
sand horses, were here: and on” the show 
ground about sixty Durham bulls, twenty 
stud horses, several hundred sheep and swine, 
a thousand horses of all kinds, besides numer- 
vus agricultural, horticultural and domestic 
products, implements of husbandry, eic. 


The Agricultural Supper, on Wednesday, 
was © great affair, in numbers at least; for 
eleven hundred were seated at the festive 
board. It was given in the spaious car-house 
of the Auburn & Rochestar Rail-road Co., 
tut, for want of room, thousands were unable 
t obtain seats. Just as the eating was over 
the eastern train of cars entered the dining 
reom, bringing upwards of a thousand passen- 
gers, Hon. Daniel Webster among them. 





On this arrival the cheering was immense.— 
Order being restored, happy and riate 
speeches were made by Mr. Wadsworth, 
President of the Society, Mr. Van Buren, Mr. 
Webster, Mr. Granger, Mr. Ferguson of 
Canada, and others. of the speeches I 
could not hear, owing to the cheers, and the 
breaking down of seats and tables by the great 
crowd that wished to get within hearing dis- 
tance. I presume not one half present were 
able to hear even a portion of the addresses. 
It is impossible for me to give in this sheet, 
even a sketch of the remarks at the table ; 
you will undoubtedly receive full reports of 
them, in print. 

Seconp Day—Thursday.—This day, like 
the previous one, was warm and pleasant. 
The city was so full of strangers on Wednes- 
day night, that hundreds were compelled to 
sleep in barns and sheds—every house, public 
and private, being filled to overflowing. And 
yet, during the night and on Thursday, the 
canal and steam-buats, and rail roads, contin- 
ued'to bring in multitudes. ‘The exhibition at |. 
the show ground was thronged by thousands 
of new comers. The Mechanics’ Fair, at 
the market, and the Ladies’ Fair, at Talman 
Hall, were also visited by multitudes. These 
Fairs were very interesting, excited consider- 
able attention, and added much to the pleasure 
and gratification of strangers. 

The great PLovenine Marca took place at 
11 o’clock, on the farm of Mr. Pitkin, one 
mile east of the city. It was attended by 10 
or 15 thousand spectators—all anxious to 
witness a trial of skill in that which tends so 
greatly to improvement in the cultivation of 
the soil. The scene was exceedingly anima. 
ting and ar’ Messrs. Van Buren, 
Webster, Bouck, Seward, and several other 
distinguished gentlemen, were on the ground, 
and spent some time in inspecting the teams 
and the ploughs, and their work. There were 
eighteen span of noble horses engaged in the 
contest. Each team pulled steadily and true 
while every ploughman seemed perfect master 
of his art. An hour and ten minutes 
was the allotted time for the completion of a 
quarter of an acre by each team. All per- 
formed it within the time, and performed it 
well. Practical farmers seemed to take a 
greater interest in this match than any other 
part of the exhibition. 

At three o’clock the ANNuaL ADDRESS was 
delivered by Dr. Beexman of Columbia county. 
It was interesting, approriate and able. ‘The 
chairmen of the several committees then read 
their reports, stating the Premium awards, &c. 
Ex-Gov. Seward, being loudly called for, re- 
sponded in a happy manner. 

In the evening another Agricultural Supper 
was served up in the dining-hall of Smiths’ 
block, opposite the Eagle. As many as the 
room could contain (about 200) of the mem. 
bers of the State Ag. Society, and their guests, 
participated. Speeches were delivered by 
Hon. Messrs. Webster, Seward, Ferguson of 
Canada, Morgan of Cayuga, and Stout of 
“Old Ontario.” Excellent sentiments were 
given, also—all which were received by the 
audience with enthusiastic cheers. But my 
sheet is nearly full; can’t particularize. 





One word about the funds. According to 
acity paper, “the amount received for en- 
trance fees at the gate, was about $1400 00; 
and from members and subscriptions, $1000 ; 
to which add amount received from the Siate, 
$700 00—making, in all, say $3100 00.— 
The premiums for the year, are about $2000; 
and the contingent expenses, $1000 00.”— 
This statement is probably correct. _ 

There, friend Moore and Readerg, of the 
Michigan Farmer, so much for thdifnuch. 
I have endeavored to give you a synopsis of 
the “sayings and doings” at our grand Agri- 
cultural Jubilee ; but many interesting partic- 
ulars are necessarily omitted. In conelusion 


permit me to express ane@edent wist@ That 


the day is not far distant when the Farmers of 


Michigan may enjoy, upon their own soil, an , 


occasion like unto, and as grand and benefi- 
cial, as the one which is the subject of this 
communication. 

Yours truly, Ji Hs 





Geological Definitions. 

The primitive earths are four; Clay, Sand, 
Lime and Maguesia. 

Clay is cajled, silex, silicious earth, carth 
of flints. 

Lime, as it exists in the soil, is comonly 
caliedcalcareous earth. The term calcareous 
is not properly applied to any soil, unless it 
will effervesce with acids. 

Each of these earths, answer a determinate 
and specific purpose in the economy and 
growth of plants, and the perfection of soil 
lies in a mixture of the whole. 

Vegetable matter.—All vegetable substances 
in a decaying er rotten state. 

Animal matter.—A|l| anima! substances in 
a putrefying state. 

Organic matter.—A term applicable to both 
animal and vegetable substances in a putrefy- 
ing state. 

Vegetable mould.--The earthly remains of 
vegetable substances which have either grown 
and decayed on the soil, or have been conveyed 
thither in the progress of cultivation. 

Loam is a combination of vegetable mould 
with the primitive earths. 

Mari is a substance consisting of lime with 
a smail portion of clay, and sometimes of 
peat, with marine sand and animal remains. 
It is useful as manure, and is distinguished by 
shell, clay, and stone marl.—WSelected. 





RULE FOR ASCERTAINING THE WEIGHT OF 
Carrie BY Measurement.—Measure the girt 
close behind the shoulder, and the length from 
the fore part of the shoulder-blade along the 
back to the bone at the tail. Multiply the 
square of the gir by five times the length, 
and divide by 21; the quotient is the weight, 
nearly, of the four quarters, in imperial stones 
of 14 Ibs. avordupois. For example—If the 
girt be 6 1-2 ft. and the length 5 1-4, we sball 
have 42 1-4, and 5 1-4 by 5=26 1-4; then 
42 1-4 by 26 1-4—1109 1 6th; and this divi- 
ded by 2152 4.5ths stones nearly. It is to 
be observed, that in very fat cattle they will 
weigh about one-twenticth more, while the 
very lean cattle will be one-twentieth less 
than the weight obtained by the rule. 
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Marsh Muck. 

We are well convinced that treasures more 
valuable than the gold mines of Peru, are 
deposited inthe marshes and swamps of Michi- 
gan. Enough manure of the best quality to 
cover all our uplands with a coat three or four 
inches thick. 


cting the best method of preparing 
such manures, the farmer will find the neces- 
sary information in the following Paragraph 
take from Mr. Gaytorn’s Prize Essay on 
Manures, published in the Cultivator : 


Prat Comrosts.—But notwithstanding this 


decayed vegetable matter is so rich in the | Pe 


organic elements of plants, experience proves, 
that, applied in its natural state, it is almost 
valueless as a manure, compared with stable 
manures; and hence the reason it has been so 
litle prized. Science has shown the cause of 
this result, and the means of obviating it; or, 
in other words, of unlocking the fertilizing 
powers of those vegetable deposites. To be 
able to give out ammonia, the peat or swamp 
muck must be fermented ; and this may be 
effected by the direct addition of alkalies, or 
by making the peat into a compost with fresh 
manures. If alkalies are added, the quantity 
necessary to bring a ton of fresh peat into 
the same condition so far as regards ammonia, 
as cow dung, would be ‘92 Ibs. of potash, 
61 ibs. of soda, or 16 to 20 bushels of com- 
mon house ashes.” But the farmer will usu- 
ally find the best method of using peat will 
be to combine the peat with manure, by mix- 
ing it with dung in his yards, or making it into 
compost. Many experiments have been made 
by some of the best farmers and gardeners of 
Massachusetts, in relation to the use of peat ; 
and all unite in pronouncing it most valuable. 
Mr. Phinney of Lexington says, that a cord 
of green dung converts twice its bulk of peat, 
into a manure of equal value to itself; that is, 
a cord of clear stable dung, composted with 
two of peat, forms a manure equal in value 
to three cords of green dung. Mr. Robbins 
of Watertown, though owning a large stock 
makes no use of their manures. These he 
sells; but keeps his farm in a high state of 
fertility, by mixing swamp muck or peat with 
spent ashes from his soap and candle factory. 
€ proportions he uses are, one part of spent 
ashes to three of peat, dug up in the fall and 
mixed with the ashes in the spring. After 
shovelling over two or three times, it is spread 
and plowed in. The effect is felt at once ; 
and so far the manure has proved durable. 





InvenTION.—The Niles Republican states 
that Mr. Samuel Ethridge, of Coldwater, for- 
merly a member of our State Senate, has 
invented a patent Pick, for dressing mil! 
stones. It does not require the aid of a 
Blacksmith to keep it in repair, and can be 
afforded to millers at one fourth of the ex- 
pense of the old fashioned picks. Each is 
furnished with 12 points to a stock or head.— 
The points are 5 1-2 inches long, tempered to 
cut burr stone without breaking, by a process 
known to the patentee. The Republican 
thinks that the saving to the milling interest 


will be very great from this invention.—Adv. 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


For the Michigan Farmer. 
To the Young Ladies of Michigan. 


As THIS communication is intended for those 
daughters of Michigan who have fairly enter- 
ed their “teens,” I will just say, by way of 
introduction, that | am not so far advanced as 
to have forgotten the varied scenes attendant 
on that interesting portion of our existence— 
and therefore hope, by familiar discourse 
upon topics with which you are daily conver. 
sant, to secure at least a careful and cfndid 
rusal, 

Many of you, my young friends, (I call you 
my friends, for friendship is generally recip- 
rocal,) are looking forward with bright hopes 
and anticipations. No serious evil has ever 
marred your happpiness; and, elated with 
former pleasures, and a sprinkling of romance, 
the future, to your mental vision, resembles a 
cloudless summer sky. Others have already 
| been notified by well meaning friends, perhaps 
parents, that youth is the happiest part of life ; 
“enjoy yourselves while you can, be cheerful 
and thankful, for youth will soon be gone,” 
say they—little thinking that they they are 
defeating their own object, by instilling into 
your minds a constant dread of a comfortless 
future. Let me assure the recipients of such 
advice, that youth is not always the happiest 
part of life,and that the troubles of anticipation 
often exceed the reality ; as Dr. Young says, 

“ We suffer a thousand deaths, in dreading one.” 

There is another, a middle class, whose 
expectations are more reasonable. ‘They are 
fully sensible that they have no right to ex- 
pect unalloyed happiness in this world, and 
they know not bat severe trials may be in 
store for them; yet they borrow no trouble 
concerning the future, but endeavor to form 
such habits of thinking, feeling, and acting, 
as will enable them to soar above the petty vex- 
ations of life, feeling confident that if they act 
their part well all things will work together 
for their good. This is a pattern I would ad- 
vise you all to imitate. Happiness is desired 
by all, yet very few are aware how much that 
happiness depends upon the manner they 
spend the years between ten and twenty.— 
Misfortunes that come upon us are too often 
attributed to “luck,” or “chance,” when, in 
reality, they are the natural result of some 
indiscretion of our own. Sickness, for in- 
stance, in nine cases out of ten, is caused by 
improper clothing, unnecessary exposure, or 
excess in eating or drinking. 

If, then, our happiness in so great a degree 
is committed to our own keeping, how very 
important that we form correct habits in youth. 
To aid you in this laudable effort, is the object 
of this humble attempt. Firstly, then, let us 
turn our attention to Dress. ‘This forms no 
smal item in a young lady’s thoughts, or her 
fathers store-bill. The desire of dressing 
fashionably is as strong in the most remote 
cottager, as the city belle, and would be 
carried out, were the means within her power. 
A conformity to the prevailing mode, as far as 

sense and your means will permit, is 
both reasonable and becoming ; but an ivor- 
dinate desire to lead the ton, or to adopt every 


























silly fashion that may be introduced, betrays 
a weak and groveling mind, utterly unworthy 
our sex, whether exhibited by the rich or poor. 


A lady’s dress is the index of her mind. 
I ask no better. All admit that fashion is a 
tyrant, yet most people are its willing captives. 
Time, wealth, modesty, good sense, and health 
are sacrificed upon its altar. There is another 
pernicious practice which is so common, anid 
so fatal in its consequences, that | cannot pass 
it unnoticed. I allude to the practice of eat- 
ing chalk, spices, &c.,—a foolish habit that, 
if long indulged, becomes as difficult to break 
as to wean the drunkard from his cups.—— 
This, together with improper dressing is prob- 
ably as fruitful a source of disease as all other 
causes combined. Persons possessing strong 
constitutions may experience no serious in~ 
convenience from them, for several years; 
but if persevered in their effects wi/l be felt, 
sooner or later, and when the consumption, 
or some other equally fatal disease, becomes 
seated—then, if not before, the imprudent 
victim will regret, vainly regret her folly. 

But, my young friends, I hope better things 
of you. Indulge no habits that conscience 
cannotapprove. Let your dress be neat, tidy, 
plain, nicely fitted, yet so loose that you can 
easily turn yourself in it at any time. Plain, 
comfortable, economical fashion te7/ remain 
in vogue longer than frills and ruffles—for 
there is a feeling of consistency and independ- 
ence in the female heart, that will not long 
be enslaved to so universal a sovereign as 
fashion, when icterfering with wisdom. 

I have so much to say to you that I must 
defer the remainder until some future time. 
Till then, remember 

Tur Youne Lapy’s Frienp—L. F. 
Jackson, October, 1843. 





For Hovsewives.—If some common sa}t 
be put into the water, when washing cabbages 
or greens, preparatory to cooking them,snails, 
slugs, worms, &c. will come out and sink to 
the bottom, so that they need not be boiled 
with the vegetables. It is impossible to wash 
them out, except the cabbages be taken to 
pieces, and people generally like to have the 
vegetable served up whole. 





Manocany Furniture.—Spots on mahog- 
any furniture, says the Boston Mercantile, 
caused by cologne water, or alcohol in any 
form, may be immediately removed, and the 
place turned to its original color and beauty, 
by the application of a few drops of oil. We 
believe this to be a sure restorer. Try it. 





Make a few gallons of vinegar, by using 
the refuse honey after robbing bees. Squeeze 
out all honey, then soak and wash the comb ; 
and if you have taken the hive, wash it out 
well, if not sweet enough to be pleasant te 
taste, add more honey. Set this in the sun, it 
will alone make vinegar, though it can be 
made stronger_and earlier by adding whiskey 
—an excellent use for this. You can make a« 
good vinegar as you buy at seventy-five cents 
per gallon. 
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Toll on the Central Rail-Road. 

‘Tue rate of toll for transporting the staple 
production of our State, wheat, over the Cen- 
tral Rail-Road, is exorbitant. It is a heavy 
tax upon a large portion of the farming com- 
munity, and materially retards the prosperity 
ef Central and other sections of Michigan.— 
The charge for transportation, from Jackson 
to Detroit, a distance of only 80 miles, is 
fifteen cents per bushel, for wheat, and fifty 
cents per barrel, for flour. And this exorbitant 
toll—this onerous burden-—falls entirely upon 
the farmer ; for the price of his grain is di- 
minished here, in proportion to the amount it 
costs to transport it to an eastern market. 


In justice to the farmers of Michigan, or a 
majority of them, this toll ought to be reduced 
at leastone half. Were such a reduction to be 
made, we believe the State (the proprietor of 
the road,) would lose nothing by the change, 
while évery wheat grower whose produce is 
(or would be) carried over the road, would 
be greatly benefitted. With a moderate and 
reasonable rate of tolt on produce, the business 
of the road would be greatly augmented— 
thousands of bushels of wheat and barrels of 
fiour, which seek other conveyances to ship- 
ping ports, would pass over the central road. 
At present, owing to the low price of produce 
in their vicinity, the farmers of Calhoun, Ea- 
ton, Ingham, Clinton, Jackson, Washtenaw, 
and other counties, cannot compete with those 
ef Tilinois and Wisconsin, although several 
hundred miles nearer the eastern market.— 
We know several farmers, residing in Jackson 
and adjacent counties, who have this season 
taken their wheat, in wagons, to Monroe—a 
distance of forty and fifty miles from their 
homes—-in order to find a better market than 
they can possibly have at home. The conse- 
quence is, that some of our best farmers are 
selling out and moving into other sections, 
where a better market is found—-where they 
will receive a greater reward for their labor. 

We hope this subject will soon receive 
proper attention from those in authority.— 
Justice-to the farming population, demands 
that the evil complained of be corrected. It 
is no focal or party measure ; for the reform 
sought is one which would undoubtedly alike 
benefit the State and its Citizens. And in 
these remarks, we believe we have expressed 
the prevailing sentiment, the ‘ Public Opinion’ 
of the people of this State. 














Corn-Stalk Molasses. 

Berore us is a beautiful and very tasty 
sample of molasses from the corn-stalk. It 
far exceeds what we had believed or anticipa- 
ted relative to the article, although we had 
formed and expressed a very favorable opinion 
upon the subject. But we now have some. 
thing besides “the papers” in evidence—for 
here is the genuine, which we have examined 
and tested, (or tasied,) with eye and palaie, to 
our‘entire satisfaction. In flavor, beauty and 
density, we think the sample before us is su- 
perior to any cane molasses we have ever 
seen in this State. Several of our mercan- 
tile and other friends, have viewed and tasted 
it, and express a similar opinion. 

This molasses was manufactured by Mr. 
Davin Kennepy, of Grass Lakc, Jackson 
county. We are informed that he has, this 
season, made about fifty gallons of molasses, 
and some sugar. 

We hope that Mr. Kennepy, will give us 
the result of his experiment—-the mode of 
manufacture, &c.—for publication. Others 
also, in this State, who have engaged in the 
business of rnaking sugar from the corn-stalk, 
are requested to favor us with such informa. 
tion upon the subject as they may have deri- 
ved from. their experience. 





Washtenaw Co. Ag. Fair. 
Tre Annvuat Fair of the Washtenaw Co. 


Agricultural and Horticultural Society, was 
held at Ann Arbor, on the 4th instant.— 
It was our design to attend, but urgent busi- 
ness kept us ‘at home,’ and prevented an en- 
joyment of the pleasure we had anticipated 
in witnessing the exhibition and meeting our 
friends in “Old Washtenaw.” We learn 
that the Fair was well attended and excited 
considerable interest. A friend, writing from 
Ann Arbor, thus closes an allusion to the 
Fair and Exhibition—“ From the zeal mani- 
fested, I think we can rely upon an increase 
of interest another year.”” We are promised 
a copy of the proceedings of the Fair, which 
we hope to receive in time for publication in 
our next number. 





Jackson County Ac. anp Hort. Society.— 
The meeting of this Society, held on the 11th 
inst., was not well attended—probably in 
consequence of unfavorable weather. The 


Society adjourned, to meet again at the same 
place, (the Court House, in Jackson,) on the 


second Wednesday of December ensuing.— 
As the time selected is one at which farmers 
generally have leisure, we hope there will be 
a full attendance from all sections of the 
county. Let the time be remembered. 





Michigan Fruit. 
Tux best flavored and largest Apples we 
have /uxuriated upon this season, were grown 
in Yipsilanti, Washtenaw county. ‘Phey were 
of the variety denominated Rhode Island 
Greenings—some of them measured over 12 
inches in circumference—and were altagethcr 
superior to any other apples we have ever seen 
in the State. We found them at the Sfre of 
Messrs. Carr, Main-st., Jackson——but could 
not ascertain by whom they were grown.— 
The man who raised them must be a patriot, 
if not a patron of the Michigan Farmer !" 
Reader, Michigan is a great country for 
fruit-growing. We can if we will, soon have 
an abundence of the best varieties. If you 
possess a lot of land as large as “a piece of 
chalk,” see to it that fruit trees are planted 
thereon. At least, don’t pay your money for 
Ohio and New York fruit, when you can 
grow or obtain that which is equally as good, 
if not superior, upon our own soil. “So mote 


it be.” 





To Readers and Corresponients. 

The reader will find several able contribu: 
tions in this number of the Farmer. The 
scientific and practical agriculturist, is refer- 
red to the article 6n Agricultural Chemistry. 
The communication from M. Wakeman, 
Esq., relative to ‘Smutty Wheat,” details 
some experiments which apparently prove 
but we have promised to remain silent, 
upon this subject, for the present, 

The letter from our Rochester correspond- 
ent, detailing some of the “sayings and 
doings” at the great Fair and Exhibition of 
the N. Y. State Ag. Society, will be found 
intéresting. Farmers, read it, and then see 
what you can do toward accomplishing the 
wish expressed in its closing sentence. 

The young ladies—our fair friends, the - 
farmers’ daughters, in particular——are refer- 
red to the “ Ladies’ Department.” It con- 
tains, we think, some valuable instruction and 
advice for “ the Young Ladies of Michigan.’ 
And let the reader remember that it is from the 
pen of a “ daughter, sister, wife, and mother’” 
—one who is capable of advising. 

Thanks to * Marion,’”’ and-“* Washtenaw.” 
Their favors shall appear in our next, 

“X. Y. Z.” is informed that the Farmer is 
neither a /ocal or political journal. 








Txis number of the Farmer is issued seve- 
ral days after its date. We regret, but could 
not prevent, the delay. We shall endeavorto 
be more punctual in future, and’ avoid a simi: 
lar irregularity, or necessity for an apology.. 
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For the Michigan Farmer. 
Harvesting Corn. 

Mr. Evrror.—An article in your last paper, 
taken froai the New England Farmer, recom- 
mends cutting up corn when the earliest ears 
are well glazed, whilst the other ears are ina 
good condition for boiling or roasting. 1 had 
occasion to cut up some of my corn, next to 
where I wanted to plow, two years ago, it 
being in the same state of forwardness as 
described by the New England Farmer.— 
The balance [ let stand until it got ripe ; and 
of the last I cut up, one stook was worth two 
of that which I cut up, first. ‘The first that I 
cut up was very badly shrunk and very light ; 
~—the other was sound and good. 

In relation to topping, corn: I had occasion 
to top some of mine to feed my oxen, when 
putting in wheat this fall. The remainder | 
cut up by the roots, after it got ripe. On 
picking that which had been topped, I found 
it badly shrunk and shriveled. 1 had suppos- 
ed that my corn was as sound this year as any 
I had raised since I come into this country : 
this led me to examine that which was cut up, 
and I found it to be sound and good. Judge 


Buel’s reasoning upon this subject, (as given | 


in your last paper,) I think is correct. 
M, W., NorTH EAST. 
Jackson, Co., Oct. 10, 1843. 





Curious Horticutturat Fact—Third crop 
Apples.—The following is an extract of a 
letter received at the office of the Philadel. 
phia Forum, from Portsmouth Ohio. The 
apples sent, were exhibited deservedly as a 
curiosity : 

“My June apples were ripe on the first of 
June, and in blossom for a second crop which 
ripened the last of July, with blossoms for a 
third crop which ripened the last week in Sep. 
tember—at which time the tree was in blossom 
for the fourth time—the fruit was blighted by 
the frost when the apples were of the size of a 
robbin’s egg. A few bunches of blossoms 
were observed on the tree in the beginning, of 
November. An opportunity offering, I send 
you three apples—-the bottle being small, I 
had necessarily to send you small apples—but 
they will serve as specimens of a great natu- 
ral curiosity. My June apple tree, which 
blossomed five times jast year, and yielded 
ripe fruit three times, is again coyered with 
blossoms thicker than ever this spring.” 





ProriTaBLe Faruinc.—The Utica Gazette 
states that a person purchased 620 acres of 
land in Wisconsin at two dollars per acre, 
making $1240. He paid for breaking it up 
and sowing $2 an acre, and for fencing $1000. 
His seed cost him about $1000 more, so that 
the whole expense was about $4500. From 
this he realizes the first year thirty-five bnshels 
to the acre, average, which is 21,700-bushels, 
worth at least fifty cents above the expense of 
harvesting. This will amount to $10,850, or 
in other words, he will.pay for his land, get- 


ting it under and enclosing, and all expenses, 
and have rising of $6000 net profit. 








Improved Silk Reel. 
We here present our silk growing friends 
with a representation of an Improved Silk 


Reel. In our next we will give an engraving 
of another patent, or style—together with 
some information relative to the Silk Culture. 
Por this engraving we are indebted to the 
Editor of the New Genesee Farmer. 





Superior Sewiug Silk. 

J. Dewey, Esq., of Napoleon, Jackson 
county has sent us a few skeins of Sewing 
Silk, of his own manufacture. In our brief 
life-time, we have had the pleasure of exam- 
ining many specimens of American sewing 
silk, but believe the article before us decidedly 


It is fine, glossy, of an even texture, and well 
colored. ‘The specimen embraces six rich, 
fancy colors. ‘here is one peculiarity wor- 
thy of notice, and which renders this silk more 
durable than that of foreign manufacture :— 
though very fine, each thread contains three 
stran. A specimen can be seen at this office. 

Many of our readers will probably recollect 
the communication of Mr. Dewey, upon 
“ Silk Culture,” published in our 9th number. 
We are informed that he is now manufactu. 
ring about six thousand skeins of sewing silk 
—which we doubt not will, as it should, find a 
ready sale among the friends of “ Home In- 


SUMMARY. 


— 


Far Oxen.—The fattest oxen at the N. Y. 
State Agricultural Fair was exhibited by 
Jeremiah Brown of Orleans county. There 
were three of them, weighing severally 3200, 
8800 and 4000 pounds. 

ExtTRAORDINARY YIELD OF Corn.—Mr. 
Thurston Wood, of Madison county, Indiana, 
raised from a single grain of corn, last year, 
nine ears, all sound and good: when shelled, 


= | it measured two quarts and nearly half a pint, 


which contained 4,363 grains. 

MANUFACTURES IN CanaDA.—Two Ameri- 
cans are putting up factories in the Chambly 
district, on a large scale. Yankees will go 
ahead in all parts, and no mistake : especially 
where money is to be made. 

Wueat iN Norruern Inpiana.——The 
Michigan City Gazette of the 4th ult., says 
the farmers are bringing in wheat to that port 
at the rate of 2,000 bushels a day. 

SoMETHING NEW IN ouR Country.—Within 
a few months past, the Hon. H. L. Ellsworth, 
of Washington city, has been making an ex- 
perimental trial, of building a house with 
unburnt brick, and. he seems to entertain no 
doubt of its success. 

Fuat’s O. K.—Five thousand persons were 
present at a late Temperance meeting, at 
Niagra Falls. An appropriate place for a 
water party. 

A MAMMOTH squash was exhibited at the 
Horticultural Exhibition in New Haven,Conn., 
which weighed one hundred: and twenty-six 

















superior to any we have previously seen.— / 


pounds. 

Tue second irstallment, $140,000,- of the 
Mexican indemnity has been paid. 

Tue 30th of November is to be the annual 
thanks giving day in Massachusetts. 

Prosrerity oF Inpiana.—-The Wabash 
Canal is now in complete operation from 
Lafayette to the Maumee. This work is 
expected to do well for the prosperity of 
Indiana, 

Ropssry.—We were informed by a gentle. 
man from Shiwassee, to-day, that the Treasu- 
rer’s office of that county, was broken open a 
few evenings since, and robbed of $2,000.— 
Genesee Herald. 

Dvue.iine.—Measures are on foot in New 
Orleans to call out and expression of public 
sentiment against duelling. 





dustry and Manufactures.” 











Dr. Beexmawn stated, in his address be- 
fore the State Agricultural Fair in Rochester, 
that 10,000,000 of cattle and 44,000,000 
of sheep are kept in England advantageously 
on a territory little larger thanthe State of 
New York. This is not far from twice the 
number of sheep now in the whole United 
States. The English cultivators of the soil 
harvest annually, according to Dr. Beekman, 
262,000,000 bushels of grain.- 


ee 


To PRESERVE POSTS IN THE GROUND.—— 
Reverse the position of the growing trunk, i. 





e. put-the little end down, 





Tue Mammotn Tomato !—Our neighbor, 
Mr. James Hale, presented us a Tomato this 
morning, from bis garden in this city, measur- 
ing 18 inches in circumference, and weighing 
precisely 2 pounds and 3 ounces! Beat this 
who can.-—Monroe (Michigan) Advocote. 


Tue MicuigAN Fapmer and Western 
AGRICULTURALIST, is one of the miost valuable 
papers of the kind published in the West, 
and it ought to be in the hands of every far- 
mer in Michigan. It is published semi. 
monthly, at Jackson, by D. D. T. Moors, 
Editor and Proprietor, at one dollar per 
annum, payable in advance. The paper has 
improved, and no doubt will improve, with 
every increase of subscribers.—F ree Press. 
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SELECTIONS. 


From the Boston Cultivator. 
The Tomato. 

We have.collected from various sources 
many methods of saving, cooking and prepar- 
ing the tomato, and we have no doubt that 
pr Bab be very acceptable to our readers, 

ry one will find something that is new 
and those who have not paid oak attention 
to the subject will find the list of recipes very 
interesting and useful if they have, or can 
conveniently obiain this excellent vegetable. 

Tomato Sauce.—Pecl ripe tomatoes, stew 
them &s apples for sauce, and season with salt 
and pepper. If you add butter, salt will not 
be necessary. This sauce is not too tart to 
use with meat, but when not used iu this way 
it is improved for the taste of some persons by 
adding @ little sugar or molasses. 

Tomato Jelly.—Peel the tomatoes and 
squeeze them through a fine cloth, add their 
weight in sugar, boil to a jelly, and then bottle 
it tight, and keep ina coll, but not freezing 
place. 5 

Tomato Dumplins.—Skin carefully, without 
—— the meat, then make, cook and use 

ce same as you would apple dumplias. 

Broiled funatocs-— Cains sasiee ones in 
two and broil—then add a little butter or salt, 
and pepper. 

Tomato Omelet.—Pcel a quart of ripe toma- 
toes, cut them up and simmer about twenty 
mioutes. Chop a few onions fine, and throw 
i with crumbled bread and a lump of buiter, 
and when nearly done beat up four eggs and 
stir in, and in a few minutes it will be done. 

_Raw Tomatoes.—Slice up the ripe fruit in 
vinegar, like cucumbers, with a little pepper 
and salt, or it may be used like other fruit 
without seasoning. 

Dried Tomatoes.—Take them fully ripe, 
scald that they may skin easily. Afier this 
operation, boil them with a little salt and sugar, 
but no water, then spread out this in shallow 
pans and dry inthe sun. They will soon dry 
enough to pack away in bags, which hang up 
ina dry room. When wanted to use, soak in 
warm water. 

Tomato for a Cough.—The tomato has 
been used for a cough with decided success, 
says a writer inthe Farmer’s Register. In 
one case the cough was from a diseased state 
of the liver, in another from the lungs. It 
mitigates and sometimes effectually checks a 
fit of coughing. It was used'after having 
been dried as last above named, with a little 
sugar added to make it palatable. In agreen 
state, they may be made into a syrup for this 
purpose. 

ried Tomatoes.—Peel and slice them up, 
and fry in butter, or without butter if you 








Another Way.—Cut pork into small pieces, 
add one onion, of a size proportion to the 
family, cut up fine, fry these till the pork is 
brown ; then put in the tomatoes, cover them 
up, and fry till well done. This says a friend 
who has cooked tomatoes in many ways, is ex- 
cellent. The peculiar strong scent of the 
onion escapes in cooking, but it imparts a fine 
rich flavor to the dich. . 


_ Tomato Figs.—Scald.and remove the skin, 
in the usual way, add six pounds of sugar to 
one péck of eae them over oe ieee 
no water, until th trates the 
are clarified. - iy oon on dishes 
and dry in the sun. ad a little syrup 
over them occasionally as they are drying.— 
When dry, pack down in boxes, adding some 
powdered sugar to each layer. They will 
keep long and retain their flavor. The syrup 
that remains should be concentrated and bottled 
for use. 

Tomato Catsup..—Mash up good sound ripe 
tomatoes, and to a peck add a pint of salt.— 
Let them stand two days, them strain, and boil 
the liquor with two ounces black pepper, the 
same quantity of spice, one ounce of ginger, 
one of cloves, and half an ounce of mace, 
until the scum stops rising. Strain, bottle, 
and cork tight. Some add bruised onions, 
garlic, horse radish, or mustard, and omit 
some of the other seasoning. So many con- 
diments are not only unnecessary but unwhole- 
some, especially when all compounded togeth- 
er. A person who has tried it says that green 
tomatoes are as good as ripe for catsup. 


To Keep Tomatoes Fresh.—-Pack them in 
jars, putting alternate layer of sand and toma- 
toes, until the vessel is full, then cover them 
up tight to keep the air out, and set them down 
ina dry cool place, but not cool enough to 
freeze. Some say that they may be kept in 
this way all winter. Others recommend pack- 
ing them down in sawdust, cotton batting, 
charcoal dust, and other substances that 
are used for the preservation of grapes and 
other fruit. 

Tonato Preserves.—Take good ripe toma- 
toes, peel and boil them, and preserve them 
with good brown or loaf sugar, or with molas- 
ses. If not peeled they burst, and do not so 
well retain their consistency. 

Tomato Pickles.—Pickles are made of the 
green fruit in the same way as you make cu- 
cnmber or other pickles. ‘The ripe fruit may 
likewise be pickled, and some prefer it ; it is 
doubtless the most wholesome, or allowing 
that pickles are unhealthy, it is the least un- 
whétesome. 

To Preserve Tomaioes.—Dissolve salt 
enough in warm water to make it bear an egg ; 
place perfectly ripe tomatoes in a stone or 
glazed earthern pot, without pressing them ; 
cover them with the brine, and cover the pot 
with a plate in such a manner that it presses 
upon the fruit. This simple process will pre- 
serve them more than a year, without attention. 
They should be soaked in fresh water several 
hours or longer before cooking them. 

Tomato Tart.—Roll out your dough and 
place it on the plate ; then having peeled your 
tomatoes, slice them thinly, spread them over 
the dough,and sweeten and spice as you please. 

Tomato Pies.—Stew tomatoes, and rub them 
through a seive ; then add spices as you would 
to apples, and make it into pies. 

Toma'o Jam.—Stew them and rub through 
a seive, then add the same weight in sugar, 
and stew away to the usual consistence of jam. 

Tomato and Dried Beef.—Slice dried beet, 
add to it tomatoes, and addalso butter, pepper, 





and flour, but no salt, and stew till done. 





Baked Tomatoes.—Cut them in two, and 
removing a part of the contents, fill them with 
crumbs of grated bread, season with parseley, 
salt, pepper, a little butter, or with any thing 
you please. ‘Then bake them like apples for 
20 or 30 minutes, 

Another Way.—Cuf them in two flatwise, 
lay them in a dish, with the flat side up, put a 
small piece of butter and some salt and pep- 
per on them, shake on a little flour, set them 
in the oven and bake till done. 


Spiced Tomatoes.—Recipe for a bushe!.—~ 
Pour boiling water over your tomatves, skin 
them, then boil them well. After which add 
a pint of salt, a table spoon full of black pepper 
cayenne each, half an ounce of cloves, and 
the same quantity of mace. Mix well, and 
put them into jars. Run mutton suet over 
them, and tie over the jars strong blue paper, 
or buckskin. In this way they have been 
kept through the winter. 

Saving Tomatoes.—-The editor of the Ameri- 
can Farmer gives the following method. On 
the approach of frost take up the vines with 
the fruit on them, and hang them up under 
cover in some out house, or dry place, and you 
will have « large addition to your winter store. 
The small green fruit will ripen, (as to color, ) 
and the larger ones will prove at that season 
of the year, very acceptable. We throw the 
vines over a pole and place it in our barn, or 
any convenient place, and there let them hang, 
taking from the vines the fruit as it is wanted 
for use. In this way they keep well, and a 
large quantity can be secured with a very 
little labor. 





New vse ror THE Tomato.—The Cheraw 
(S. C.) Gazette states that, in addition to tho 
advantages oi the tomato for table use, the 
vine is of great value as food for cattle, espe- 
cially cows. It is stated that a cow fed on 
tomato vines, will give more milk and yield 
butter of finer flavor and in greater abundance, 
than on any other long feed ever tried. It is 
thought, too, that more good food for catte, 
and at least expense, can be raised from a 
given quantity of ground planted to tomatoes 
than from any other vegetable known in tho 
Southern county. 





Toaps.—Never destroy the toad. He isa 
benefactor to the farmer, and one of the clev- 
erest and most efficient “operatives” he can 
employ. In the season of bugs and flies, a 
toad will do more towards the preservation of 
a garden than a man; and all he requires at 
your hands for this valuable assistance is the 
freedom of your garden walks, and beds and 
the paltry shelter of a chip or turf. He 
meddles with no ones business but his own— 
constantly avoiding company, and intent only 
on extirpating those voracious insects by 
whose jaws the beauty of the garden is so 
frequently laid low. Farmers who cannot 
conveniently keep hens for the protection of 
their garden vegetables, can raise no reasona- 
ble objections against keeping a few toads.— 
They will not necessarily diminish the treas- 
ure of the exchequer, or intrude themselves 
into scenes where they are not desired.— Sel. 
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Ground and Floor Stables. 

L. Durand, in the Albany Cultivator, objects 
to ground floors, for the reason, as he says, 
that the “cleaner and dryer a horse’s hoofs 
are kept, the better they will be preserved 
from disease ; and I am certain-they can be 
kept as dry on a floor as on the ground.” — 
According to this man’s theory it must be a 
dangerous thing to horses’ feet, for them to 
run as nature designed, on the moist ground 
in pastures and woods. When turned out to 
feed, should they not have tight cowhide boots 
on all their feet to keep the moisture of the 
earth from them, and so prevent disease ?— 
Mr. Durand is wrong. Horses’ feet require 
moisture. Nine-tenths of the diseases which 
happen to the hoofs and ankles, are occasioned 
by standing on the dry plank floors of the 
stable. We know many merciful men, who 
think of the comfort of their horses as well 
as for their own interest, so much, that when 
their stables are so situated that they cannot 
have their stalls come to the earth, they run 
a joist across the stable just below where the 
horses’ feet ordinarily stand, and keep that 
part of the floor between this joist and the 
rack filled with earth to the depth of three or 
four inches, and are careful to throw a pail 
full of water onit every day, to keep it wet or 
moist. In this way the fore feet are preser- 
ved from scratches, from pinching or binding, 
and from other diseases. You seldom know 
such diseases in the horses’ hind legs, for the 
reason, that the hind feet in any stable are 
always kept moist by the natural voidances of 
the animal. 

We are quite sure that if every person, in 
building a barn, would contrive to have the 
atables for his horses and cattle in a hasement 
story, and allow no other floor for them to 
stand upon but the ground, they would experi- 
ence but few diseases of the feet. Besides, 
stalls so constructed,are cool in warm weather, 
and warm in cold weather—that is, compara- 
tively. And the comfort as well as the health 
of animals is necessary, as a matter of good 
economy to their owners.—Maine Cultivator. 





Horses sould never stand long on a dry 
plank floor. Their fore feet, particularly, 
should rest onsomething more pliable. Some 
who object to loam and to tan bark, keep a 
trough of water and require the horse to stand 
in it for hours. By traveling fast on hard 
roads, a fever is created in the fore feet, and 
road horses are ten times more subject to it 
than farm horses. When a horse hastravelled 
all day on a hard road, it is cruel tomake him 
stand all night ona hard floor.— Mass. Plough. 

Perry Artstocracy.—If there is anything 
disagreeable in the social circle, really loath. 
some in any kind of society, it is to hear a 
poverty stricken aristocrat too lazy to work, 
and ashamed to beg, talk of what he once was, 
of rich uncles, aunts, cousins, of the splendor 
of his father’s mansion, and his mother’s 
“society.” He had better date his origin in 
a hog stye, and then the public, now bored to 
death with stories of the ancient eminence, 
would give him the credit for some energy in 
getting up in the world. 





The Gentleman Farmer, 

It is worse than idle for any man to expect 
to better his condition in a pecuniary point of 
view, by turning gentleman farmer. If a 
person have a fortune already, he may lay 
out pleasure-grounds, fence in parks, make 
experiments in crops, try crosses in breeds of 
cattle, and set out trees for shade and scenery, 
and thus gratify his taste, and possibly make 
some discovery for others to benefit by ; but 
in his own case he will lose money ; probably 
he expects it. What would any one think of 
a gentleman warrior or gentleman poet ? that 
is, of a man who should hire all his fighting 
done or all his verses made. If success only 
crowns individual, personal exertion in all 
other matters, how is it that in this alone, in 
the primitive occupation of mankind, men 
expect it, without putting their own hand to 
the plough, and girding themselves for the 
labor? It is a common remark among hus- 
bandmen that he who works with his ‘hands’ 
gets double the amount of work out of them 
compared with him who only gives his orders 
and waits till they are accomplished. The 
general must lead his troops to victory; he 
must endanger his own life if he would infuse 
bravery into the hearts of his soldiers; and 
this principle is not inapplicable to the ‘boss’ 
of the farm. 





Acip 1n Soris.—The following may prove 
an interesting fact to those engaged in the in- 
vestigation of this subject. Nine years ago, 
Dr. Button of Newark, Wayne county N. Y., 
laid down in a ditch about two feet deep, a 
lead pipe for the conveyance of the water of a 
spring, on a hill distant about 150 rods from 
his dwelling house, to which the water was 
brought. ‘The water flowed freely till the 
last spring, when becoming obstructed, the 

ipe was examined. Large portions of it on 
the hill side below the spring, were corroded, 
in some places quite through the pipe, which 
caused the obstruction. On this hill side, 
sorrel (Rumex acetossella,) grew in great 
abundance, and generally the most so near the 
corroded parts. No sorrel grew on any 
other part of the ground where the pipe was 
laid, and no other part of the pipe was in the 
least degree affected, but appeared as when 
first laid down.—Albany Cultivator. 





Loox ovr ror Grounp Corrsee.——Our rea- 
ders are probably some of them aware that 
coffee packed in papers, and ready for imme- 
diate use, is offered at many of the groceries 
and shops of the dealers in such articles.— 
Occasionally a good article may be offered ; 
but to show of what a large portion of this 
ready made coffee is made, we make the fol- 
lowing extract from the London Shipping List. 
“It has been ascertained that sawdust from 
mahogany, to the amount of more than 800 
tons, has been used in the adulteration of what 
is called ready prepared coffee.” 





Tue Use or Money.—It is not the plenty 
of meat that nourishes, buta good digestion ; 
neither is it abundance of wealth that makes 
us happy, but the discreet use of it. 








BANK NOTE TABLE: 
CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


Michi 7 Pits. Relief N. 12 1-2 die 

F.&M py = levie Relief Notes, 25 dis 
' . : " 

B’k of St. Clair, toe New York, New Jersey 


Mich. I Co. ay (and New England par 
Oakland County bk lh Bank of Buffalo 5 dis 


River Rasin bk, ay {Clinton County 50 dis 
Mer. b’k Jack. co broke Watervliet ’ ss pe 
Bank of Michigan 75 die|ommner, Ok Buff. 85 dis 

: . om. b swego 1% 
State Scrip, 138to Odis Bank of Lyons, 50 dis 


Ohio. B’k America, Buff. 40 dis 
Specie paying bk’s | dis B’k Commerce, do 40 dis 
B’k of Cincinati broke|B’k of Oswego, i 
Chillicothe, 10 dis}B’k of Lodi, 
Cleveland. 65 dis|Binghampton, 
Com. Bink Sciota 50 di«|Cattaraugus County, 40 dis 
d : 





Lake Erie 20 dis|Erie, o 50 dis 

Far’s B’k, Canton 60 dir| Mech. B’k_ Buff 50 die 
Granville, 80 dis|Mer. Ex. B’k, 50 dis 
Hamilton, 50 dis|“illers b’k Clyde 20 dis 
Lancaster, 50 dis|Phaenix b’k Buf 40 dis 
M. & Trader’s Cin. 15 dix) Ponawanda, 40 dis 
Manhattan, 90 disiU. 8. b’k Buffalo 35 die 
Miami Exp Co. 75 dis} Western N, Y¥. 85 dis 
Urbana B’king Co. 75 dis ro Island 55 dis 
. ean, 40 die 

Indiana. Allegany County 60 dis 


St. b’k & Branches, 3 disiSt. Law. (Stock and 
State Scrip, 50 dis|Real Estate Notes,) 60 dis 
Illinois. St. Law. st’k notes 80 dis 











Stat ; = 4-_|/State b’k, Buffalo 75 dis 
moet: wh, 6 ri sie ht a po mo 
Kentucky. Canada. 
All good Banks 4 dis| All 2 to 3 dis 
Pennsylvania. Wisconsin. 
Specie paying, 1 di-|Frie and Marine Insu, 
Erie, 6 distrance Co. Checks, 4 dis 
YPSILANTI HORTICULTURAL GARDEN AND 


NURSERY. 

This eatablishment now comprises fourteen acres. 
closely planted with trees and plants, in the different 
stages of their growth. Twenty thousand trees are 
now of a suitable size for setting, 

Vhe subscribers offer to the public a choice selection 
of Fruit Trees, of Freuch German, English aed Ameri- 
can varieties, consisting of Apples, Pears, Plumbs 
Peaches Cherries, Nactarines, Quinces Currants, 
Gooscherries, Raspberries, Grape Vines, and Straw- 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses 
Vines, Creepers, Herbaceous Perrennial Plants, Bul- 
bous Roots, Splendid Peonies, Double Dabhlias, &c.— 
The subscribers have also a large Green House, well Gill: 
ed with choice and select plants in a good condition. 

All orders by mail or otherwise, will be promptly at- 
tended to, and trees carefully selected and packed ia 
mats; und if desired, delivered at the depot in Ypsilanti, 

Cawlogues can be had at the Nursery. 

E. D. & Z. K. LAY 

Ypsilanti, April 25, 1843. 


1843. 
LAWSON. HOWARD & CO. 
PRODUCE, COMMISSION AND FORWARDING 


MERCHANTS, 


(At the Ware-house lately occupied by W. T. Pease, foot 
of Shelby street,) DETROIT; 


W uc make liberal cash advances, on Flour, Ashes 
and other Produce consigned to them for sale or ship- 
ment to Eastern Markets, and will contract for the 
transportotion of the same. 6-ly 

*2 ALso, will make like advances and contracts at 
the Ware-house of Sacketr & Eve ert. Jaekson. 


PLOUGHS! PLOUGHS!! 


The best patterns of Small and Breaking-Up Ploughs 
can be found at the Jackson Steam ea ly 
Jackson, April 1, 1843. 


rE Farm and Garden Seeds, warranted of the 
first quality, for sale by Dinn & GuBs, No. 6 
Main street, St. Louis, Missouri. 

The collection consists of Farm and Garden Seeds— 
Red ang White Clover, Lucerne (or French Clover,) 
English Verrenaial, Rye Grass, Blue Grass, Orchard 
Grass, Red Top or Herds Grass. Also: Mangel Wurt- 
Zel and French Sugar Bret, Ruta Baga Tornep, &o.— 
and a variety of Agricultural Implements, &c-, for sale 
at the MISSOURI SEED STORE. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Extract. 

As we do not profess to have one religion 
for the poor and another for the rich, whatev- 
er upon this subject applies to one class, ap. 
plies to all. It was the emphatic description 
given by our Savior to prove his divine mis- 
sion, that to the poor the Gospel was preached; 
and by the poor it was ordained, in the wis- 
dom of Providence, that the glad tidings of 
salvation should be first dispersed throughout 
the world. 

Before our religion, the distinctions formed 
by human pride vanish; in its presence, 
worldly pomp and worldly honors are annihi- 
lated. Stript of his adventitious greatness, 
man appears as he is, whatever be his station, 
the frail child of the dust !—however humble 
his lot, the heir of immortality. 

While all those ideas of equality, which 
philosophical and interested speculatists have 
endeavored to establish, tend to inspire ha- 
tred, envy, pride and discontent, the equality 
taught by the gospel inspires the purest be- 
nevolence. It teaches humility to the rich, 
and contentment to the poor ; and fraternizes 
the whole human race. 











City anp Country Lapies.—City ladies 
boast of being more delicate than country 
maidens, The one breathes an air polluted 
With many thousand breaths—the other in- 
hales the breeze freshened over the new mown 
hay. The one drinks water from the sewer- 
mingling pump, or through impure pipes from 
the open horse pond—the other pours it from 
the pure spring. The one walks over the 
hard pavements, along the dusty piles of bricks 
—the other trips over the soft grass, along the 
graceful rows of trees. The one is pale and 
sickly, from watching at the evening concert 
—the other is ruddy and healthy, from rising 
with the morning birds. The one is the lily 
of the green-house—the other is the rose 
beside the stone wall. In the city isseen and 
admired the handiwork of man—in the coun- 
try are traced and hallowed the stately trap- 
pings of the Almighty, 





Men AND GENTLEMEN, WoMEN AND La- 
piss.—The New Orleans Herald makes the 
following singular distinctions among these 
several classes of society : 

‘‘Men are quarried from the living rock— 
as with a thunderbolt. Gentlemen are moul- 
ded as the potters’ clay, by the dainty “fingers 
of fashion. Women are the spontaneous 
growth of a warm rich soil, where the wind 
blows freely, and the heart feels the visitings 
of God’s ever changeable weather. Ladies 
are the offspring of a hot bead—the growth 
of a green house ; tended and watched, lest 
the winds of heaven may visit their faces too 
roughly, till they are good for nothing as 
women—at any rate, as wives or mothers.” 





Cure ror Harp Times.— Cheat the doctor 
by being temperate; cheat the lawyer by 
keeping out of debt ; and cheat the demagogue, 
of whatever party, by voting for honest men, 


Agriculture. 

It would seem to be natural for mankind to 
turn to agricultural pursuits as the final resort 
for happiness and sustenance. No matter 
what may have been his profession, trade or 
calling in life, every man has “a little farm 
well tilled’ in his mind’s eye. “One of 
these days” he is to “settle down” upon a 
patch of land for happiness ;—some do this, | 
and ail finally occupy ‘‘six feet by two’’ of soil, 
be they rich or poor. The statesman, fhe 
merchant, the professional of every degree, 
all manifest a longing for that quiet which 
rural life only affords. Actors too, (who 
profession seems to be on the decline univer. 
sally) have a great love of farming, and 
several are now turning their ‘attention to it. 
Edwin Forrest, the distinguished tragedian, 
a man admired and esteemed by all, has pur- 
chased a farm in Kentucky, and is to retire 
from the stage. ‘ Yankee Mill,” the famous 
story teller, whose “jibes and jokes” are 
painful to the ribs, while on his late tour in 
this vicinity, purchased a beautiful farm on 
the banks of the Connecticut in Winsor, Vt., 
where, we learn, he is to locate with his fam- 
ily. A farmer free from debt, is the most 
independent man that breathes.—Newport 
(R. I.) Argus, 





Novguties.—Amongst the rare products 
exhibited at the late exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Horticultural Society in Philadelphia, 
were noticed particularly the following plants 
sent from Mr. Robert Buist who has great 
success as a cultivator: A singular plant from 
New Holland, being the famous cherry tree 
which bears the stone outside the fruit; the 
Fejee Tomato, from the Fejee Islands, the 
fruit of which has the flavor of an orange 
and is eaten in its natural state; and an Ota- 
heitan Lemon Tree, the first of the kind ever 
publicly exhibited in Philadelphia, about a foot 
in height and bearing large fruit. 

There was also a banana tree, the name 
of the owner not mentioned. The tree at the 
height of four feet, will bear fifty pounds of 
fruit.—Boston Cultivator, 





Honest Prine.—If a man has a right to 
be proud of anything, it is of a good action, 
done as it ought to be, without any base inter- 
est lurking at the bottom of Jit. 





~ 





THE MARKETS. 


JAcKson, Oct. 18, 1843. 
Tue wheat market has improved since our last quo- 
tations. During the last ten days, wheat has been selling 
from 45 to 50 cents, according to quality. Flour $3,25. 


Ans Ansor, Oct. 18. 
Waeart 50 cents per bushel; flour $3 12 per barrel; 
butter 10 and 121-2 cents per pound. Salt. $1 59 per 
barrel. 
BurrFraLo, Oct, 12. 
400 ubls. Michigan flour sold afloat at $3 75, and some 
Chicago wheat at 72c. More may be had at the same 
price. No operations in corn or Ohio grain. Milan 
and Sandusky are wanted at 74 cents. None afloat. 
Western cranberries are selling at 81 cents per bushel. 


New York, Oct. 12. 
Wemane Gales of 4,000 bushels new Ohio, to-day, 
t 94 and 95c. 
" FLour—The market is firm to-day,aud sales at $4,50. 











Sales of 2500 bushels corn at 5lc, weight, delivered, 





PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 








Agents for the Farmer, 
LEVI P. GREGG and HIRAM C, HODGE are duly 
authorized traveling agents for this journal. 
Aux Post-Masters in Michigan and Indiana are re- 
quested and authorized to act as agents for the Farmer. 


Special Notice. 

WiTH this number we institute a new feature in the pub- 
lication of the Mientcan Farmer. Believing it bese 
for the interests of both publisher and patron, to adopt 
aad rigidly adhere to the casH SYSTEM, this journal 


$ | will hereafier be conducted apon that system—or as near 


as possible. The numerous advantages of this eystem, 
on all hands, need not here be particularized, 

The Farmer will hereafter be published on the sub- 
joined terms, without deviation: — 


§$ No paper will be sent by mail, unless the sub- 
scription money accompanies the order—except where an 
Ageut or Post-master becomes responsible for the pay- 
ment, to be made within three months from the time of 
eubscribing. .¢9 

In order to place the Farmer within the reach of every 
individual, it will be furnished to Clubs, Post-masters and 
Agents at the following extremely low 


TERMS: 
Whole Volume. Half Volume, 
1 copy 12 months $1, 1 copy 6 months, 50 cents. 
A “ “ 3 3 3 ee 2 
7 “ ef 5 14 “6 ‘sé 5 
15 * “ 10 s .* és 10 
§G- Payments to be made as above stated, and free of 
postage. Address 
D. D. T, Moore, Jackson, Mich. 
October 2, 1843, 


Remitiances by Mail. 


‘A Post-master may enclose money in a letter to the 
publisher of a newspaper to pay the subscription of a 
third person, and frank the letter, if written by himself.” 
—Post Master General. 


SuBSCRIBERS to the MicniGan FARMER and all 
persons wishing to become such within the United States 
will observe by the above that by transmitting their or- 
ders through the Post-master of the place where they re- 
side, who is legally authorized to act in the premises, the 
expense of postage may be saved. 





Short Advertisements, 

The subject matter of which may correspond with the 
agricultural character of this paper, will be inserted at 
the rate of one dollar for each insertion of one equare, 
(twelve lines or Jess,) and Sfty cents for each subsequent 
insertion. The money to be paid in advance. 











COTSWOLD SHEEP. 


Tue subscriber has a number of pure Cotswold 
Bucks and Ewes (from six months to 4 years old,) 
which he would diepose of to breeders In this State, ver 
reasonable, as he is anxious to 1otroduce this valrab 
breed to Western Farmers, Farmers and breeders will 
do well to avail themselves of this favorable opportunity, 
and make early application, as the demand for this 
breed is very great from other States. «The subscriber 
would either sell, or let Rams for the seasun, 

He will also have ready for delivery in about four 
weeks, some pure, full-blooded Benxsnine Pies, 
from imported — oi $10 ny pair, 

Applicatica to be ma t paid) to 

~ om gro. HENTIG 
Sept 6, 1843- Marshall, Calhoun Co. 





CASH FOR WHEAT ANP FLOUR: 
Tue Subscribers will pay CASH for Wheat and 
Flour at the ware-house of SacneTr & Evgxrtr 
near the Rail-road t, Jackson. 
WSON, HOWARD & Cn, 
August 5, 1843, 

















